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IF THEY HAD THEIR WAY 

Children’s views on traffic and Road 
Safety problems 


What' would children do to 
lessen road accidents and ease 
traffic jams if they had the 
power? 

A Manchester business man, 
Mr. Joseph E. Doruger. decided 
to ask the 25,000 members of his 
children’s SOS Road Safety 
Club. And the answers he received 
were startling. 

If they had the power of magis¬ 
trates, these children say, they 
would not only impose much 
heavier fines and more frequent 
prison sentences. They would 
compel careless motorists to carry 
badges on their cars saying: 
“I AM A BAD MOTORIST.” 
They would also make them tour 
hospitals to see accident victims. 

As Minister of Transport they 
would impose wholesale parking 


bans in cities, make motorists use 
car parks, and fine them on the 
spot for motoring offences. 

If they were policemen they 
would ask parents to keep chil¬ 
dren . in for a week if they had 
been careless on the roads, and 
give sweets to careful children. 

And, from their own point of 
view, as children, they say many 
boys and girls are hurt on the 
roads because of the bad 
example of adults, and because 
too-indulgent parents buy toys 
which encourage playing in the 
road. 

“The children-Hfrom four to 14 
years of age—showed sound com¬ 
mon sense,” says Mr. Doniger. 
“If they had their way there 
would be a sharp drop in road 
accidents.” 


Young film-maker 

A sixteen-year-old Manchester 
youth, John Gresty, has made a 
film which has been seen by the 
Mayor and the local Road Safety 
Committee, and they hope it will 
eventually be shown in the schools. 

Lasting for 20 minutes, the film 
warns children not only of the 
dangers of the roads, but of such, 
escapades as playing near canals 
and near railway lines. 


Unintentional gifts 

A gold wristlet watch and a set 
of false teeth were among 
articles found by helpers who 
were sorting clothes at Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

The clothes had been collected 
from thousands of homes to be 
packed and sent to refugees in 
less fortunate lands. Some of 
those who responded to the 
appeal had forgotten to look 
through the pockets before hand¬ 
ing over their gifts. 



Dragon King’s 
daughter 


Scarves are used with brilliant effect in one of 
the traditional dances brought to London by the 
Chinese Classical Theatre. The dancer is Tu Chin 
Fang, dressed as the daughter of the Dragon King. 


OFF TO THE FAR 
SOUTH 


Advance guard of the Royal Society’s 
great Antarctic expedition 


Qvjer 30 nations are to co-operate in studying the physical 
forces of the Earth between July 1957 and December 
1958". This period is to be called the International Geo¬ 
physical *Year, and it has been chosen largely because, it-is 
expected to be. a time when' sunspots and other SOlar 
disturbances will be most active. (Geophysics is the riairte for 
the branches of physical science relating to the Earth and its 
atmosphere.) 'Vn-Xv* 'V. • 

Among the first events heralding this term of intense 
research will be the departure from Southampton next week 
of the motor vessel Tottan (540 tons). On board will be 
experts who are to set up a research station in the Antarctic. 
They are the advance party of the Royal Society’s Antarctic 
Expedition for the International Geophysical Year. 


If this advance party succeeds 
in setting up a station this year, 
they will be relieved in 1956 by a 
further party of 18 men, mostly 
scientific research workers. At 
this station there will be intensive 
study of the natural conditions 
of the Far South. 

THE PARTIES MEET 

The advance party hopes to 
land at Vahsel Bay, on the frozen 
coast of the Weddell Sea. and 
there to get a helpful hand from 
another group of explorers who 
arc due to arrive a few days 
earlier. These will be the ad¬ 
vance party of _the great Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition led by Dr. 
Vivian Fuchs, which in November 
1957 will try to cross the Ant¬ 
arctic Continent from sea to sea 
for the first time. During this 
great trek over the frozen wastes, 
Dr. Fuchs’s party will be joined 
by another from New Zealand, 
led by Sir Edmund Hillary. 

The Royal Society’s pioneers 
may soon be joined by other 
scientists. For the station which 
they are to establish will be one 
of 22 to be set up in the Antarctic 
by the British Commonwealth, the 
U.S.A., Russia, France, Belgium, 
Norway, Argentina, Chile, and 
Japan. All will take part in the 
scientific investigations to be made 
during the International Geo¬ 
physical Year. 

ALL OVER THE WORLD 

This international research, of 
course, will be carried out in 
many parts of the globe besides 
the Antarctic. It will include such 
activities as studying the weather 
and the oceans; measuring the 
amount of ozone in the atmos¬ 
phere—the ozone layer cuts off 
some of the sun’s radiation from 
the Earth. The scientists will 
study cosmic rays, whose origin is 
not yet fully understood; and they 
will probe the ionosphere—that 
part of the atmosphere which con¬ 
ducts electricity. 

They will estimate the rate of 



accumulation and movement of 
masses of ice, and also measure 
movements in the Earth’s surface 
itself—the science of Seismology 
or earthquakes. 

They will carry out research into 
the Earth’s magnetism, and into 
the small variations in longitudes 
apd latitudes which affect the 
accuracy of time signals. 

With radar and special cameras, 
they will study the Aurora Borealis 
(Northern Lights) and the 
southern equivalent, Aurora 
Australis. 

AMBITIOUS VENTURE 

But it will be in the frozen 
South that some of the most im¬ 
portant scientific work will be 
carried out. For comparatively 
little is yet known about the 
physical conditions of this Great 
White Continent, and the forth¬ 
coming efforts of the nations to 
lay bare its secrets will be on a 
scale dwarfing all previous re¬ 
search there. The British Com¬ 
monwealth’s Trans-Antarctic ex¬ 
pedition, for example, will try-to 
estimate the total ice-content of 
Antarctica. 

Altogether, the International 
Geophysical Year is an ambitious 
venture which thrills the imagina¬ 
tion. It will be an epic of human 
endeavour, with explorers and 
scientists of many lands working 
together as citizens of the world 
to find out more about the world. 
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2 GREAT DAY IN 

RHODESIA 


Celebrating David Livingstone’s discovery 
of the mighty Victoria Falls 



On page five we tell the story of Pretoria, which was 
founded on November, 16 just a century ago. Here a 
CN correspondent in Rhodesia tells of another 
momentous event in Africa which happened on that very 
same day — Dr. Livingstone’s discovery of the mighty 
Victoria Falls. Already this year there have been various 
celebrations in Rhodesia, and there is also to be a special 
.commemoration at the Victoria Falls on Saturday. 


VTo event in David Livingstone’s 
-*■’* adventurous story is more 
dramatic than his first glimpse of 
the Victoria Falls on the great 
Zambezi River. 

Miles away, as he canoed down 
the river to the lip of the great 
gorge, he saw the “smoke that 
grows,” as the natives called the 
rising mist from the Falls. Then, 
from the island on the edge, he 
peered over the vast flow of the 
river as it drops into the abyss. 

He was the first white man to 
see this great wonder of Africa. 
Today his magnificent statue by 
SiuWjlliam Reid Dick stands look- 
ing across the Falls and out to the 
broad, blue distances of Central 
Africa. 

A few years later Livingstone 
returned to the Falls to make 
measurements, and it has since 
been proved that he was not far 
out in his calculations. Their 
height varies from 200 to 350 feet, 
and the maximum flow of water 
(in May and June) is 75 million 
gallons a minute. 

ALONG THE ZAMBEZI 

Modern power developments on 
the 1700-mile-long Zambezi may 
reduce the spectacular roar of the 
Victoria Falls, but nothing can 
ever efface the shining glory which 
is Livingstone’s. For his discovery 
of the Victoria Falls was the crown 
of his first great trek in Africa. 

Livingstone was fascinated by 
the Zambezi. 'Indeed, any lake or 
stream or swamp lured him be¬ 
cause he knew the importance of 
water in Africa. He canoed on 
the Zambezi; he crossed it; he 
swam in it; he measured its flow 
and pondered on the wonder of 
this massive river—it is 1900 yards 
wide at the Falls. 

When he was nearing the Falls, 


and saw the immense curtain of 
mist rising from them, he changed 
from his big canoe into a lighter 
one and was paddled by local men 
through the rapids to the island in 
the middle of the river. • 

It is worth while giving Living¬ 
stone's own words -describing his 
sensations at what he then saw 
before him. 


“The water seemed to lose itself 
in the earth. Creeping with awe 



The statue of Livingstone 

to the verge I peered down into 
a large rent which had been made 
from bank to bank of the broad 
Zambezi, and saw that a stream of 
a thousand yards broad leaped 
down a hundred feet, and then 
became suddenly compressed into 
a space of fifteen or twenty yards.” 

Livingstone was wrong in his 
first calculations, but he knew at 
once that he was gazing on one of 
the world’s wonders. The Victoria 
Falls stand at the heart of Africa 
like a symbol of the mighty power 
which is still to be unleashed in 
that vast continent. 





By tho CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

'J'he Palace of Westminster, apart 
front being the home of 
Parliament, is also a treasure-house 
of art. 

I ant not surprised to find from 
a recent report by a committee 
under Viscount Hinchingbrooke 
that there are some 900 wall-paint¬ 
ings, pictures, and statues in the 
House of Commons alone. 

The vast bulk of the collection 
is made up of water colours, prints, 
and engravings—more than 750 of 
them. There are 37 murals and 
mosaics, fewer than 50 oil paint¬ 
ings, and 29 statues and busts. 

Apart from suggesting various 
improvements the Hinchingbrooke 
Committee lists 76 people famous 
in Parliamentary history whose 
portraits should be acquired for 
hanging in various rooms. 


MISSING PREMIERS 
It is only when this list is studied 
that we appreciate the inadequacies 
of the present collection. There is, 
for instance, no suitable portrait of 
several modern Prime Ministers. 

The Committee would also like 
to see a portrait of Thomas Curson 
Hansard hanging in the House. So 
would many of those whose duty 
it is to report Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings. Hansard was the founder 
of the Official Report which still 
bears his honoured name. And it 
reminds us about the problem of 
shorthand and fast speaking. 

It is possible, one supposes, for 
a fluent speaker, when he gets 
going, to speak at the rate of some 
300 words a minute. But the 
prize for celerity and fluency 
combined goes .to Mr. Leslie 
Hale, M.P. for West Oldham. His 
speaking rate is usually around the 
200 words a minute mark. 

On the other hand, the most 
deliberate and measured speaker in 
either House is probably Lord 
Kilmuir, the Lord Chancellor. 


DANGEROUS PENNANTS 
It is perhaps good news that the 
Minister of Transport, Mr. John 
Boyd-Carpenter, is considering the 
problem of pennants. How many 
of us have not seen returning holi¬ 
day-makers with the windscreens 
of their cars almost obliterated by 
pennants advertising the resorts 
they have visited? 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter rightly calls 
this “a dangerous practice.” 
Although many people do not 
know it, the practice is sometimes 
contrary to Regulation 75 of the 
Motor Vehicles (Construction and 
Use) Regulations. 

Enforcement of the law is a 
matter for the police. But the 
Minister is considering whether the 
Regulations should be amended. 


It should be noted that some prices 
quoted in our advertisements are 
subject to revision due to increased 
Purchase Tax recently announced. 
Youshouldmakesurefrom your re¬ 
tailer, or from the advertiser direct, 
what is the present correct price. 


The Children's Newspaper, November 19, 1955 


News from Everywhere 


The University College of 
Exeter has been raised to the 
status of a University. 

Nottingham parks are to have 
litter baskets four feet high and 
nearly four feet, across; 

Two British companies are to 
establish a cocoa industry in 
Malaya. 

RECORD EGG? 

An egg weighing 6+ ounces has 
been laid by a hen on a farm at 
Somerleyton near Lowestoft. It 
was nearly four inches long and 
contained another egg of normal 
size and appearance. 

Carole Rolfe and Rosemary 
Dispaine, eleven-year-old girls of 
Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, raised 
£1 6s. 6d. for Dr. Barnardo’s 

Homes by holding a sale of old 
toys. 

Work has begun on a huge new 
opencast coal mine near New¬ 
castle. It is expected to yield 
between eight and ten million tons 
of coal in the next ten years. 

TOWN IN A GREENHOUSE 

An indoor town has been 
opened at Lulea, in the north-east 
of Sweden. Containing shops, 
restaurants, and car parks, the 
whole town is encased in a huge 
“ greenhouse.” 

Britain has contributed a total 
of £225,000,000 to United Nations 
funds. 


Star attractions 



The pygmy donkeys Pedro and 
Juno ore star attractions at 
Whipsnade Zoo. They are seen 
here with Jill Impey, one of the 
Zoo’s hostesses. 

Research workers at Cambridge 
have discovered a virus which 
destroys the caterpillar of the 
white cabbage butterfly. 

A ten-foot-long sturgeon, caught 
in the North Sea, has been pre¬ 
sented to the Queen. 

The BBC estimate that tele¬ 
vision is now being seen by some 
13 million people in Britain. 

A bridge carrying a by-pass 
road across the river at Neath, 
Glamorgan, is now open to 
traffic. It is the biggest built in 
Britain since the war. 



Note to Parents —BUBBLY contains healthful, energizing glucose 
and sugar and is packed in hygienic conditions in our own factory. 


Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd. 
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For an Emjieror 

The German.sculptor Professor Arno Broker, puts the finishing 
touches to a bust of Emperor Ilaile Selassie of Ethiopia. It 
was made for the 25tli anniversary of his coronation, and is 
to he placed in the palace at Addis Ababa. 


Ths Children’s Newspaber, November 19, 1915 

TWICE BURIED 
AT SEA 

For the first time in nautical 
history, a re-burial has taken 
place at sea. , 

Recently a German vessel fish¬ 
ing off the coast of Chile found a 
leaden coffin in its nets, and took 
it to Valparaiso for examination. 

It-, was found to be that of. 
Lieutenant-Commander Roland 
Leeds. R.N., who died in the 
British hospital at Valparaiso in 
1933. In accordance with his last 
wishes he was buried at sea. 

The Chilean Navy - took over 
the coffin and sent it in a gun¬ 
boat to be re-buried with full 
naval honours. 


holidays rou iionsrs 

Horses used to deliver mail in 
Australia's rural districts are to 
get equal rights with postmen. 

The Postal Workers Union in 
Sydney asked that mail-delivery 
horses be granted an annual leave 
of three weeks and sick leave as 
well. Postmen who keep horses 
go on annual holiday, the union 
said, but the horse at present 
works all the year round. 


AND THAT’S FLAT 

For a long time'there have been 
discussions on the question of pre¬ 
serving on old windmill at Ash 
near Sandwich, Kent. Now 
Nature has settled the question; 
ir. a recent gale the old mill was 
blown down. 


There is to be a sister aircraft 
—a big sister—to the renowned 
Viscount, still the only turboprop 
airliner in service today. Con¬ 
siderably bigger than the Vis¬ 
count. the new machine will be 
known as the Vanguard, and is 
expected to be in the service of 
British European Airways by 
1960. 

Four Rolls-Royce Tyne turbo¬ 
prop engines, each of 4000 h.p., 
will propel the Vanguard at 
cruising speeds of between 400 
and 425 m.p.h. 

A direct flight from London, to 
Paris will take no more than 35 
minutes. Rome will be two hours 
35 minutes away. 

With the object of setting a 
“ new world standard ” in air 


WARMER ON THE 
TERRACE 

People in Budapest are able to 
have tea out of doors this winter. 
This has. been made possible be¬ 
cause an overhead infra-red heal¬ 
ing apparatus has been fitted above 
the terraces of one of the largest 
and most popular cafes in the city. 

People wearing winter coats soon 
take them off 'and bask in the 
warm rays although others hurry¬ 
ing by in the streets may be feeling 
very cold. 


travel, B.E.A., Vickers, and Rolls- 
Royce, pooled their vast funds 
of knowledge and experience and 
spared no effort to perfect the 
Vanguard. 

Comfort has been one of the 
keynotes; the fuselage will be 
roomier than that of any civil air¬ 
liner. in use today. The upper 
half will be for passengers and the 
lower for freight and luggage. 
Virtually a “flying hotel,” the 
Vanguard will seat 93 passengers 
in comfort. 

A measure of the versatility of 
this promising new airliner is its 
suitability for all routes from 200 
to 2000 miles. Although weigh¬ 
ing nearly 50 tons, it will be able 
to operate from airfields used by 
aircraft half its size. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
RAILWAYS 

New Zealand’s newest railway 
tunnel, over four miles long, 
carries a new line connecting the 
capital, Wellington, with towns on 
the eastern side of the Rimutaka 
Mountains. 

Ninety years ago there was not 
a single mile of railway in New 
Zealand. Now (here arc nearly 
3500 miles, and New Zealanders 
are proud of them. 

Their gauge is 42 inches, as 
opposed to Britain’s 56) inches, 
but engineers think this narrow 
gauge is best for New Zealand’s 
rugged country with its steep 
gradients, its miles and miles of 
tunnels and cuttings, bridges, and 
viaducts. They point with pride 
to their long express trains which 
travel at 50 to 55 miles an hour 
between the chief cities of New 
Zealand; and to freight trains of a 
thousand tons hauled to ports by 
145-ton locomotives. 


INDIAN WORDS 
YOU USE 

Some years ago a great Indian 
scholar, the late Stibba Rao, wrote 
a book tracing the Indian words 
which have become part of the 
English language. 

That book, recently published, 
shows that a great number of 
Indian words have been intro¬ 
duced into our language since the 
17th century. Among the first, 
brought back by early traders, are 
calico, chintz, and tussore. 

'What perhaps will surprise 
most people is to learn that the 
word “cot” is an Indian word. 
Other Indian words that have be¬ 
come part of our everyday 
speech are khaki and jungle. 


FOR THE GIFT LIST 

With Christmas less than six 
weeks away, many lists are 
already being prepared. One of 
the, items that ought to be in¬ 
cluded is Tiger Tim’s Annual 1956 
(6s.), for it is full of delights for 
the younger folk. Another, for 
girls who love fun and adventure, 
is School Friend Annual 1956 (7s.). 
For older boys there are the 
thrills and laughter of Lion 
Annual and Champion Annual, 
both of which are 7s. 


BELLS ACROSS THE 
BORDER 

Two trophies carried off from 
Scotland by English Border 
raiders 330 years ago were re¬ 
turned recently, on loan. They 
were the church bells of Dornock 
and Middlebie, Dumfriesshire, 
now owned by Bowness-on-Sol- 
way Church, Cumberland. 

A new museum has been built 
at Annan and members of the 
local Rotary Club, thinking the 
bells . would be interesting ex¬ 
hibits for the opening, approached 
the English church authorities. 

Permission was given, and so, 
for a time, the bells have . gone 
back across the Border. 

LOTS OF NEW AUSTRALIANS 

Of every nine Australians, one 
is an immigrant who has arrived 
in Australia since the end of the 
war, . and about 250,000 of the 
newcomers are from the United 
Kingdom. 

• These are among the facts 
announced by the Australian 
High Commissioner, Sir Thomas 
White, at the end of October. 


ABOVE, ON, AND UNDER 
THE WATER 

The latest idea from experts in 
America is—a flying submarine. 

Experts are designing jet air¬ 
craft fitted with water skis to 
allow the craft to land on the 
sea. Ballast tanks would take in 
enough water to submerge the 
vessel, and then other motors 
would take over, 


LUNCH WITH THE 
DUKE 

Jean Mitchell is a proud girl; 
she was at a luncheon the other 
day with the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Jean; who is 17 and lives at 
South Oxhey, Hertfordshire, is 
chairman of the Watford Junior 
Accident Prevention Committee. 

She was chosen by the com¬ 
mittee to represent them when 
His Royal Highness opened the 
new Woodside Sports Arena at 
Watford, and she also went to the 
luncheon at Watford Town Hall 
which the Duke attended. 


Five more weeks! 



Factories all over the country arc 
preparing for Christmas. Mrs. 
Bridie Pryke, at a London factory, 
is seen here working on some 
jolly table decorations. 


Realism 
plus reliability 

A Hornby-Dublo electric train set 
gets you away to a fine start and 
will run reliably for many years. 
But that’s only the beginning! 
Hornby-Dublo accessories enable 
you to build up a realiy big system 
and go on adding realism. All 
Hornby-Dublo models aresturdily 
built in metal — the locomotives 
are famous for their reliability. 





MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD., B1NNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13. 


SISTER FOR THE VISCOUNT 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Churchill 
of the 

NOVEMBER 15, 1899. 

PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA— 
Mr. Winston . Spencer Churchill, 
war correspondent of the Morn¬ 
ing Post, is tonight among . 58 
prisoners captured by the Boers. 

Mr. Churchill is now confined 
in the State School, Pretoria, with 
British officers who are prisoners 
there. 

He was captured earlier today 
when an armoured train loaded 
with wounded was escaping to 
Estcourt. Boers appeared, gal- 


a prisoner 
Boers 

loping from the hills and am¬ 
bushing the retreating infantry,' 
among whom was Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill is reported to be 
well and hearty, except for a 
slight bullet wound in his right 
hand. He has been a month in 
South Africa as war correspon¬ 
dent, a capacity in which he had 
previously covered the Spanish- 
American War in Cuba and the 
Khartoum campaign. 

(Within a month Mr. Churchill 
succeeded in making his escape.) 


New Queen 

NOVEMBER 17, 1558. ST. 
JAMES’S PALACE, LONDON— 
Within a few hours today a Queen 
of England had died and a new 
Queen of England had been pro¬ 
claimed. 

Queen Mary, elder daughter of 
King Henry VIII, died in the 
early hours of the morning, aged 
42, after a reign of five years. She 
is succeeded by her 25-year-old 
sister, now Queen Elizabeth, 
whose accession was formerly pro¬ 
claimed before noon today. 

The late Queen’s last days have 
been occupied, between bouts of 


proclaimed 

illness, with securing the recog¬ 
nition of her sister as her succes¬ 
sor, and a few days ago she sent 
the Princess Elizabeth her jewels 
and requested her to pay her 
debts. 

Queen Mary’s last wish was 
that she will lie before burial not 
in robes of State—as is customary 
with a sovereign—but as a nun in 
the robes of a member of a 
religious order. 

It is believed that for Queen 
Mary’s husband. King Philip of 
Spain, marriage is already pro¬ 
posed to the new Queen. 


Suez Canal opened 


NOVEMBER 19, 1869. PORT 
SAID—The French yacht Aigle, 
with the Empress of France on 
Board, today entered the Red Sea 
after navigating the newly-opened 
Suez Canal. 

The festivities attending the 
opening of the canal two days ago 
are still proceeding. Among the. i 
notabilities attending this great 
event in the history of sea com¬ 
munication are, in addition to the 
Empress, the Emperor of Austria, 
Prince William of Orange, and the 
English and Russian Ambassadors. 

The canal, built and designed \ 


by the well-known French 
diplomat, Vicomte Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, is a waterway cut through 
the isthmus of Suez to connect the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

Work on the canal began 13 
years ago. The total expenditure 
of ■ the company—an Egyptian 
concern authorised in 1856—was 
432,807,822 francs. 

After the fetes and ceremonies, 
a grand processional fleet, com¬ 
posed of 40 vessels, set out from 
Port Said for Ismailia, a town 
situated on Lake Timsah, midway 
along the canal. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

■k POSTAL TUITION 

COURSES TO SUIT ALL AGES 

(8J-14J years) 

FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
OUR COURSES WILL HELP YOUR CHfLD 
ENROL NOW ! 

Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full 
particulars (with FREE TEST if desired) Btatiug 
age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.M. 45), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 

■.Stoke*on-Trent 
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STAR' 

WATCH 

\ Simulation 

diamond Set 

JOUtrUJIi Sottin? closely resembles 

f4-IQ fi »Tb Hue White Diamonds. This 
eaultav ijeauttful ladies' Watcli 

sparkles like stardust. Set on the four quarters 
is a choice of sapphire, ruby, or emerald 
coloured stones- Offered for the first time in 
England. Accurate pin-lever jewelled move¬ 
ment. Comp. guar. JE4.19.6 on cordette, 
21/-, extra for dainty bracelet. Luminous dial 
6/6 extra. Sent for 3/6 dep. If satis, pay 
IS fortnightly payts. 6/-. Plated with pure 
unadulterated Platinum. 



GENTS CALENDAR 
WATCH 

S&JT FOR CJMLY 

36 DEPOSIT 

Cash fifties £4 I9-6 


Fur me lirst time you f 
can own this wrist watch,^7 
genuinely plated with 
pure unadulterated 
Platinum. With calendar dial that keeps you 
informed of date! Novel but practical for 
sportsmen and businessmen. Automatic action 
changes date every 24 hours. Real pin-lever 
escapement, shock, dust resist. Neat fiat case. 
Guar. ’.£4:19.6 on strap, bracelet 21/- ext. 
Luminous 6/6 ext. 3/6 dep. If satis. 18 
fortnightly payments 6/-. Lists, Terms. 


JEADQUARTER and QENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


tCN,47). 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


The Cb<7{/ren*s Newsbgper, November 19, 1955 

RADIO AND T V 

DAVID DAVIS AND JOHN LANE 
BLAME THE MAGPIES 


Recently back from a recording 
excursion along the Brittany 
coast are 'David Davis and John 
Lane of BBC Children’s Hour. 
Listeners will be able to share 
their adventures on November 26. 

John Lane tells me they chose 
October for the novelty of meet¬ 
ing and talking with the local 
people living their ordinary lives 
outside the holiday season. The 
two chief towns visited were 
Morlaix and Vannes. The BBC 
tourists ran into storms on their 
way home and their flight from 
Le Touquet was delayed 24 hours. 

“The magpies may have had 
something to do with it,” said 
John Lane. “There are lots in 
Brittany, where the superstition is 
held that one magpie .means 
trouble and two mean joy. When¬ 
ever we saw only one magpie our 
timetable went wrong or we had 
difficulties with the recording 
gear!” 

Swivel your aerial 

]>fEXT Spring a good many tele¬ 
vision aerials in the London 
area may have to be swivelled 
slightly towards Crystal Palace, 
where the BBC is setting up its 
new transmitter to take the place 
of the original London station at 
Alexandra Palace. Tests with a 
temporary aerial at Crystal Palace 
are expected to begin early in the 
New Year. 

For technical reasons the 
engineers have had to erect the 
temporary 250-foot' mast in the 
middle of a disused reservoir. 
Before the water could be drained 
a number of carp had to be trans¬ 
ferred to a pond in the grounds. 

The work was also delayed by 
tumours—untrue—that an unex- 
ploded German bomb was buried 
in the bed of the reservoir. 

LIFEBOAT FOR PLAYGROUND 

The Admiralty have given a 22- 
foot lifeboat to London’s biggest 
“adventure playground,” near 
Lambeth Walk. 

The idea of adventure play¬ 
grounds came into this country 
after Lady Allen of Hurtwood 
had seen one in Denmark in 1948. 
Now Britain has seven. 

As many as 200 children can be 
seen playing at times on the two- 
acre playground in Lambeth. The 
lifeboat is not the least of its 
attractions. 


VETERAN ART STUDENT 

Paintings by a 72-year-old re¬ 
tired South Yorkshire miner, Mr. 
John T. Jackson, were on view 
in the annual exhibition of the, 
Harrogate School of Art students 
at the town Art Gallery. He did 
not become a pupil at the 
school until he was 66. 


NEWEST CATHEDRAL 

The New Zealand seaport of 
Napier is to have a new cathedral, 
and its foundation stone has been 
laid by the Governor-General. It 
will replace a cathedral destroyed 
by a great earthquake in Feb¬ 
ruary 1931, when several people 
were killed during a service. 


Revealing a secret 

(Juris 'Chat aw ay is not only a 
great runner; he appears to 
have a great memory, too. Giving 
the news on Commercial T V he 
reels off the news stories with 
scarcely a glance at his notes and 



Chris Chalatvay 


—most of the time—looking the 
viewer full in the face. 

But at Television House 1 was 
let into a secret. Chris and his 
colleagues have all become highly 
skilled in using the Teleprompter. 
This is a rotating roller device just 
above and behind the TV camera 
on which the words are printed in 
big capital letters. 

Beneath the Persian Gulf 

(JOMMANDER JACQUES COUSTEAU, 
the famous underwater ex¬ 
plorer, will be seen in an exciting 
film in BBC Television this 
Thursday. It is called Station 307, 
and was shot beneath the Persian 
Gulf. Cousteau joined the oilmen 
from the station to make a record 
of their survey for oil under the 
sea bed. 


Jf a horse could speak. Fox- 
hunter would have wonderful 
stories to tell this Wednesday 
when the BBC Television 
cameras visit Lt. Col. Harry 
Llewellyn at his home at Llanvair 
Grange near Abergavenny. 


Live Television from 
Ireland 

This Thursday is notable for the 
start of the first live TV 
broadcasts from Ireland, begin¬ 
ning with Belfast and extended a 
week later to Dublin. Up till 
now television coverage across the 
Irish Sea has been by film. 

The Belfast programme consists 
of Press Conference in the Parlia¬ 
ment Buildings at Stormont,’with 
the Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Brookeborough, being questioned 
by leading journalists. On Friday 
week (November 25) cameras will 
be covering the England versus 
Ireland amateur boxing match in 
Dublin. 1 

A BBC engineer tells me the 
technical arrangements are very 
elaborate. From Dublin the pic¬ 
tures will be taken by four 
separate radio “hops” to Belfast, 
then sent from the Divis trans¬ 
mitter across the North Channel 
to a receiving point on the Argyll 
coast of Scotland. From there 
two more radio links will carry 
the pictures to Kirk o’ Shotts and 
so into the national network. 

Note for cyclists 

Jt was time that cyclists had their 
day on, television and I am 
glad the BBC have decided to 
hold their first Cycle and Motor¬ 
cycle Show on Saturday. 

Raymond Baxter, who usually 
deals with cars, will be the com¬ 
mentator when the cameras are 
set up at the Crystal Palace motor 
circuit. 

New cycles straight from the 
Cycle and Motorcycle Show at 
Earls Court will be put through 
their paces on the track, 

Ernest Thomson 


Col. Llewellyn’s triumph with 
his gallant jumper at the Helsinki 
Olympics three years ago is still 
fresh in the memory. / Viewers 
can expect to find Foxhunter at 
home tonight as well as his 
master. 
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PRETORIA ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 

South African City’s 
Day of Happiness 

Wednesday, November 16, has been declared a Day of 
Happiness in Pretoria, the Administrative Capital of 
South Africa. It was on that date in 1855 that the 
Transvaal Government agreed to the establishment of a 
town to be called Pretoria; so this year the people are 
celebrating the hundredth birthday of this city, and there 
will be special sports meetings, triumphal processions, and 
choir singing, and fireworks after dark .. . 


Already this year there have 
been many festivities to mark 
Pretoria’s centenary; among them 
a pageant of 3000 performers, and 
folk-dancing displays by 4000 
Sooth Africans and by dancers 
from Britain and other overseas 
countries. But the most impres¬ 
sive event has been the Centenary 
Exhibition, one of the biggest ever 
held in Africa. Exhibitors spent 
over £1,000,000 on their stalls, and 
it was landmarked by a 120-foot 


ago it had only two or three 
houses and a church. 

The story of Pretoria began in 
1848, when a few Voortrekkers 
(Boer pioneers) arrived in this 
peaceful valley nestling between 
the foothills of mountains, and 
watered by the Apies River. For 
them it was Journey’s End. They 
unharnessed their oxen, built huts, 
and began to cultivate plots of 
land. 

Marthinus Pretorius, who was 



The majestic Union Buildings, headquarters of the Government of the Union of South Aft-in 

buildings, the Voortrekker Monu¬ 
ment. Set on a hill just outside 
the city, this massive granite struc¬ 
ture was erected in honour of the 
pioneers who dared all in laying 
the foundations of all this civilisa- 



Thc imposing granite monument to the Voortrekkers 


tower crowned with a light visible 
many miles away. 

Pretoria today, with 284,000 
people, is the fourth biggest city 
in the Union. It is a place of 
graceful squares, magnificent 
buildings, and lovely gardens. 
And everywhere in season blooms 
the jacaranda tree. But a century 


to become a great leader of the 
new republic founded by such 
settlers as these, bought two farms 
beside the Apies River; and in 
1855 the Volksraad, Government 
of the Republic, agreed that the 
tiny settlement should be the 
capital. Marthinus named the 
place after his father, Andries 


Pretorius, who had been a 
doughty leader of the earlier 
Boer Voortrekkers. Statues of the 
famous father and son were re¬ 
cently unveiled as part of the 
centenary celebrations. 

How proud those early Pre- 
torians must have felt when the 
first “Government House,” a 
small thatched building, was 
opened in their “town!” A very 
old photograph shows donkeys 
hitched outside it. (Years later, 
when a newspaper made fun of 
this photo, the Boer President 
Paul Kruger, remarked that in his 
Republic the donkeys stood out¬ 
side the council chamber, while 
elsewhere they sat inside!) 

TROUBLED PERIOD 

Rustic as Pretoria’s beginnings 
were, its citizens were ever look¬ 
ing to the. future. They employed 
a surveyor, Mr. A. du Toit, to lay 
out what is now. the central por¬ 
tion of the city. This is still 
iegarded by experts as an excel¬ 
lent example of town planning. 

The little town had a troubled 
period towards the end of last 
century. Its citizens—sturdily in¬ 
dependent folk—disliked paying 
rates, and in consequence there 
were no police, no prison, no 
drainage, and a most unsatis¬ 
factory water supply. 

Then the Boers of the Trans¬ 
vaal quarrelled among ' them¬ 


selves, and their republic was 
annexed in 1879 by the British, 
who appointed a municipal 
council for Pretoria. But the 
Boers successfully rebelled against 
the British (1880-1881), and their 


capital reverted to its former un 
satisfactory condition. However, 
the townspeople themselves agi¬ 
tated for reform, and in 1897 a 
Town Council was appointed. 

It was in 1899, during the South 
African War, that the young 
Winston Churchill was brought to 
Pretoria as a prisoner, later es¬ 
caping from the State Model 
School where he was confined 
with other officers. 

In 1900 the city was occupied 
by British forces. In 1902 the 
Peace Treaty between the British 
and the Boers was signed here, 
and when the Union of South 
Africa was established in 1910, 
Pretoria became its Administrative 
Capital. 

MILES OF TREES 

It is indeed difficult to picture 
the hamlet of 100 years ago amid 
the city’s magnificent buildings. 
Pretoria can proudly claim to be 
one of the most beautiful capitals 
in the world. Some. 200 miles of 
its streets are lined with jacaranda 
trees, which have lovely bluish- 
mauve blossoms. The first of 
them were imported from South 
America nearly 70 years ago. 
When they bloom in October and 
November the whole city seems 
to lie under a mauve haze, vary¬ 
ing from pale hue in the early 
morning to a deep purple as twi¬ 
light falls. 

The spirit of Pretoria 
symbolised in what is, perhaps, 
the most impressive of all its 


tion in what was in their day a 
savage wilderness. 

At the lower corners are 
four huge figures representing the 
Voortrekker heroes Piet Retief, 
Andries Pretorius, Hendrik Pot- 
gieter, and another standing for 
all those oldtime daring spirits 
and usually called “The Un¬ 
known Voortrekker.” 



Paul Kruger’s statue 

To many South Africans this 
memorial is a hallowed shrine; to 
present-day Pretorians it is also a 
constant reminder of the duty im¬ 
plied in their city’s motto: 
Praestantia Praevaleat Pretoria— 
May Pretoria be pre-eminent in 
excellence. 



The spacious Church Square, which takes its name from the number of churches which formerly stood there. On The fine City Hall of Pretoria. The domed tower is 156 feet high and contains 
the right is the old Government Building, or Raadsaal. a car iU on 0 f 32 tubular bells. 
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FOR TOMORROW’S 
SCIENTISTS 

Ccience now affects every one 
of us* every day. Modern 
scientists and technicians have 
made vast improvements in 
our homes, our transport, and 
our recreation; even in the 
food we eat and how we cook 
it, not to mention what we put 
in the washing-up water. 

But there is a growing 
shortage of recruits into. in¬ 
dustrial science and for that 
reason some of Britain’s 
greatest companies are com¬ 
bining to spend large sums for 
the advancement of science 
education in schools. They 
have established a trust fund 
of over £1,500,000 to provide 
and equip new science build¬ 
ings and to expand and 
modernise existing ones'. 

Britain’s future greatness 
depends on what the scientists 
of tomorrow are learning at 
the laboratory bench today. 
Senior boys and girls, how¬ 
ever brilliant, are handicapped 
by out-of-date equipment. 

In recent years education 
authorities have done much to 
improve school laboratories; 
but this new industrial trust 
fund, a bold and imaginative 
.venture, is intended to help 
independent and direct grant 
schools. 

The launching of the new 
fund in this Atomic Age is in 
keeping with the excellent 
tradition of the merchant 
princes who endowed schools 
in an earlier age. The nation 
has every reason to be grateful 
to these leaders of Industry 
who are thus providing the 
means for training the 
scientists of tomorrow. 


A RAINBOW AT 
VICTORIA FALLS 

A child, I chased the rainbow 
once, and wept 

Because I could not reach its 
glorious ray. 

In life’s decline I stood amongst 
the spray 

Where, all Zambesi down its 
gorges leapt; 

And as into the cloud I careless 
stept, 

The rainbow forward moving 
came my way. 

With round completed on the 
grass it lay, 

And o’er my feet the rosy 
radiance crept. 

So do we chase our fancies, and 
despair 

At length of joys that made our 
youth so sweet: 

Till, some day, God’s ideal, now 
unsought. 

Bodies itself in some diviner air, 
And filling with radiance all our 
. thought 

Completes its circle at our very 
.. feet, ■ 

A poem by Frederick Charles 
Kolbe (1853-1936)—printed in 
Victoria Falls Anthology, com¬ 
piled by P. C. G. Adams to com¬ 
memorate David Livingstone’s 
discovery of the Falls on Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1855. A copy of the 
booklet can be obtained by send¬ 
ing 4s. to P.O. Box. 140, Lusaka, 
N. Rhodesia. Proceeds will help 
to build a cathedral there. 



Getting to the seat of 
the trouble 

T?he following story was' told 
at a meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association at a Don¬ 
caster school. One of the school 
staff saw a mother approaching 
the school brandishing a 
hammer. The staff took cover ; 
all except the headmaster, who 
nervously met the woman at the 
door. 

She addressed him with these 
words: “It’s our lack, tha 
knaws. Three days ’as 'e coom 
’ome wi’ ’is trousis torn—an' I 
were just coomin to knock down 
t’nail mesen.” 


Jamaican smile 



Think on These Things 

J esus said that God loves and 
cares for all His creatures. 
When a sparrow fell to the 
ground God noticed and cared. 
Then Jesus went on to say that 
if God notices and cares for the 
sparrows how much more must 
He love and care for us. 

When we think of all the 
millions of people in the world 
we are sometimes tempted to 
wonder how God can notice 
what we are doing and thinking 
and saying. 

But we know how much we 
matter to God because of Jesus 
who gave His life for us. 

And because God loves us 
so much we know that it does 
matter very much what we do 
and think and say. O. R. C. 


Many patients at the Poplar 
Hospital, London, have been 
cheered by the friendly smile 
of Nurse May Hoo, from 
Jamaica. At a recent cere¬ 
mony she was presented with 
the Sister Pearson Silver Bowl 
as the friendliest nurse of 
the year. 


Those were the days 

Cchooldays in the York Blue 
v "' Coat School fifty years ago 
were recently described by the 
chairman of the school, Mr.'W. 
Thompson. 

He said that the boys used to 
get up at six in the morning and 
go to bed at eight in the evening. 
Each boy had some duties to 
carry out before breakfast, and 
they also had to knit and darn 
their own socks. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The church and old cross in the Worcester¬ 
shire village of Childs Wickham 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
November 21, 1925 

^PHere is a world of meaning 
1 in the fact that the Turks 
are altering their fashions in 
men’s hats, and are about to 
erect their first statue in the like¬ 
ness of a man. 

The fez is the round, flat- 
topped felt hat which has been 
worn for centuries by the Turks, 
not only in Turkey proper, but 
in Greece, Albania, Persia, 
Egypt, and other Mediterranean 
countries; it was always the fez 
or the turban with these peoples. 
The fez is to go, yet its wearers 
are not to return to the turban ; 
they are to wear bowler or trilby 
hats, even cloth caps if they 
choose, like the peoples of the 
West. 


THEY SAY .. . 

Come boys think the three Rs 
V - J mean recreation, rest, and 
relaxation. 

Dr. S. E_J. Best, Headmaster 
of Doncaster Grammar School 

"Dickering retards digestion ; 

. pleasant conversation and 
banter aid it. 

Dr. A. G. Mearns, 
Senior Lecturer in Social 
Medicine, Glasgow University 

('"'hildren have an excellent 
v ~"' taste at the cinema ... Such 
a discriminating audience de¬ 
serves films worthy of its appre¬ 
ciation. 

Children’s Film Foundation report 

CAne of the fundamentals of 
• education is to teach people 
how to use their spare time and 
their spare money. 

Dr. T. \V. Mattson, Professor of 
Theology, Manchester University 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b , or v 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 JUGULAR 
a Conjurer 

b Of the neck or throat 
c Mirthful or, humorous 

2 LITIGATE 

a Pay off a debt 
b Go to law 
c Able to read and write 

3 GOURMET 

a Stew of steak and 
vegetables 
b Fond of eating 
c Connoisseur of food and 
wine 

4 JUNKET 

a Young German noble 
b Dish of. sweetened curds 
and whey 

c Small Chinese sailing vessel 

5 AMBERGRIS 

a Waxy substance. used in 
perfume 

b Green substance found on 
copper 

c Evergreen shrub 

Answer on page 12 


Birthdays 

November 20 

Thomas Chatterton (1752- 
1770). Poet. To gain attention, 
he pretended his work was that 
of a fifteenth-century monk 
whose manuscripts he claimed to 
have discovered. At the age of 
IT starving and penniless, he 
took his own life in a London 
attic. Keats dedicated Endymion 
to his memory. - 

November 21 

Voltaire (1694-1778). Writer 
and philosopher, epigramist and 
wit. He was 
the foremost 
of those 
thinkers who 
questioned 
the religious 
and social 
order in 
France of his 
day, and' so 
u1timately 
prepared the 
way for the French Revolution. 

November 22 

George Eliot (1819-1880). 
Pen-name of Mary Ann Evans, 
author of Silas Marner, The Mill 
on the Floss, Adam Bede and 
other great novels of life in the 
Midlands. She was nearly forty 
before she began to write her 
novels which give a wonderful 
picture of what ordinary people 
of a century ago said and 
thought and felt. 

November 23 

Dr. Thomas Birch (1705- 
1766). Historian and biographer. 
A tireless collector of lesser- 
known historical facts and the 
correspondence and memoirs of 
famous people. His books, 
though dull, have been a valu¬ 
able source of information. 


November 24 
Grace Darling 



Heroine, 


Out and About 

'T‘hf. earthy smell from the dank 
A fields and drifts of fallen 
leaves along the hedge belongs 
to autumn. So, almost as much, 
does the pale mist that we can 
feel rather than see as darkness 
falls. 

Everything is curiously quiet 
because of the mist, though just 
now the sharp screech of an owl 
could be heard from near the 
farmstead. 

Not seeing much at ground 
level, one looks upward and 
notices that the mist is quite low 
and broken. Big patches of 
night sky show more and more 
stars, and in the south-west 
gleams the planet Venus. 

C. D. D. 



JUST AN IDEA 
As John Stuart Mill wrote: 
He who knows only his own side 
of the case knows little of that. 


(1815-1842). 
daughter, of the Fame 
. Islands light¬ 
house keeper. 
She and her 
father rowed 
through a 
terrible storm 
to rescue the 
surviving 
passengers of 
a wrecked 
steamboat. 

November 25 

Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919). 
Millionaire steel-owner and 
philanthropist. Starting as a boy 
at 5s. a week he emigrated from 
Scotland to the U.S.A. and built 
up an enormous business empire 
which included most of the great 
steel centre of Pittsburg. He then 
proceeded ,to give much of his 
money away. He was specially 
interested in the foundation of 
public libraries. 

November 26 

Emlyn Williams (1905). 
Dramatist, producer, arid actor. 
He acted in his own plays Night 
Must Fall and The Corn is 
Green but is most famous for 
his wonderful impersonation of 
Charles Dickens and, more re¬ 
cently, Dylan Thomas, the poet. 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


AUTUMN 

RARE 


BABIES AND 
VISITORS 


The last wild babies of the year 
are the grey seals born 
around our coasts. Like many, 
wild animals, notably the leverets 
or baby hares, which we were 
finding in Lancashire even early in 
October, young seals appeared 
later than usual this autumn on 


the islands off South Wales, and 
some calves a few days old were 
seen on Skomer Tsland. Pem¬ 
brokeshire, at the beginning of 
October. 

Because seal's milk has about 
12' times more fat than cow’s 
milk, the baby seal puts on weight 
at an astonishing rate. At the 
Fame Islands off the Northum¬ 
berland coast, where the Natural 
History Society of Northumber¬ 
land, Durham, and Newcastle has 
been weighing and measuring the 
seals in a series of- studies, the 
greatest weight, 117 lb., was 
reached in 21 days. At this stage 
the seal begins to moult its baby 
coat. 


In the first three weeks of their 
lives the seal-ealves were found 
to increase by CO to 70 lb., and 
one calf put on 46 lb. in a week. 

About 600 grey seal calves are 
bom on the Fame Islands every 
autumn, and 
one s w a m 
across a bay 
when four or 
five days old. 

These newly 
born calves 
are so tame 
that they can 
be handled 
easily, but two or three days later 
they are less friendly. As many 
as 1000 adult grey seals live on 
these islands. 



Golden v:u;lo. 


The wild roc deer is our 
smallest deer and in the past 20 
years it has greatly increased in 
Northumberland and Lakeland 
.due to the Government's extended 
forestry, for it is a woodland 
creature and one of the most 
charming we have. Although 
likely,to be found wherever there 
is suitable cover, its chief haunts 
are the forests at Cragside (Roth- 
bury), Harwood, Swarland, Slalcy, 


STAMP ALBUM 


Kielder. Redesdale, Tarset, and 
Wark. Foresters, however, are 
not so fond of the roe because 


of damage to the young trees. 

The bee-eater, a brilliantly- 
coloured bird from Mediterranean 
lands, nested in Sussex this year. 
Several birds which are increas¬ 


ing their range northwards in 
Europe eventually reach - and 
colonise the British Isles, and bird 
w a t chers, 
studying the 
changes . in 
b i r d 1 i f e 
abroad, can 
s ometimes 
anticipate 
such events 
and keep a 
keener watch 
for them. 

Several bee- 
eaters have 
visited the British Isles, on migra¬ 
tion in recent years, chiefly in the 
South-West and in Suffolk. 



Bee-eater 


The golden eagle was not only 
seen in Lakeland this year, but 
an autumn visitor turned up on 
the Caernarvonshire-Mcrioneth 
border, the first eagle visitor since 
a sea-eagle was seen six years 


ago. 

After the first year for cen¬ 
turies with hardly any rabbits'in 
the countryside, naturalists and 
farmers are beginning to under¬ 
stand more about the influence 
the rabbit had upon our land¬ 
scape. Not only have the harvests 
been heavier, but many wild 
grasses and other plants have 
flourished as never before. 


The buzzard, a bird feeding 
mainly upon rabbits, has ranged 
farther over England than is 
usual, and as well as feeding upon 
mice, poultry, waterfowl, and 
young hares, has been reported 
following the plough in Wales. 

However, there are still some 
rabbits left in the countryside, 
and they are probably immune 
from the disease called myxo¬ 
matosis which was responsible for 
so many rabbits dying out. The 
Government plans to exterminate 
them before they, can breed to 
great numbers again. 

E. H. 


Camels for 
dollars 

Catching camels for export to 
American zoos and circuses is 
probably Australia's most unusual 
doliar-earning industry; In the 
outback regions of Central Aus¬ 
tralia among the ant hills, spinifex, 
and salt bush, wander hundreds 
of wild camels descended from 
animals imported in the pioneer 
days to haul loads in a hot', dry 
climate. 

Horrie Crombie, who stalks the 
camels with a few Aboriginal 
helpers, is a veteran of the Nor¬ 
thern Territory bush, having spent 
the last forty years in this country. 

He knows camels, because he 
drove camel teams through this 
same country for years carrying 
food and equipment to outback 
stations, mining . claims, and 
missions. . 

When the motor truck, the steam 
train, 'and the aeroplane moved 
into the transport business and the 
camel trains became obsolete, the 
animals were turned Icose and, 
wandering free, have multiplied. 

The camels Mr. Crombie catches 
are remarkably healthy. The 
absence of foot and mouth disease 
makes Australia the only country 
from which American authorities 
will permit the importation of 
these animals. 

They are sent by rail to Adelaide 
where they are shipped, the current 
market price being about 200 
dollars each. 


SCHOOL BILL 

London schoolchildren used up 
£534,000 worth of paper, pencils, 
chalk, and crayons during the past 
year, says the latest London 
County Council report. This 
shows that £1,600,000 was spent 
in 12 months on equipping the 
1400 schools run by the L.C.C. 

New text books and library 
books alone cost £270,000, and 
£30,000 was spent on materials 
for needlework. 

The council bought 146 new 
upright 1 pianos and six new and 
secondhand grand pianos, 572 new 
and rebuilt sewing machines, and 
845 typewriters. 

During the year, two gas-fired 
kilns operated at Stockwell for 
firing the pottery produced in 
London schools turned out 38,303 
pieces from 173 colleges, institutes, 
and schools. 


LONDON S LATEST SCHOOL 



Almost every subject is catered for at London’s newest girls’ secondary 
modern school at Tulse Hill. Named the Dick Sheppard School, it has 
been built in the most modern style, with large, airy classrooms, as 
well as housecraft rooms and a model house. The school is built on a 
steep slope, and the classrooms are all on the first floor. Above is the 
assembly hall, seating 500, in which the small choral group seems quite 
lost. In one of the two gymnasia (below) the girls are able to use the 
best equipment under ideal conditions. 





DISCOVERY ON SHOW 

Captain Scott’s Antarctic ship, 
Discovery, is due to be re-opened 
to the public this week, on 
November 16. Visitors will be 
allowed aboard every day 
(between 1 p.m. and 4.45 p.m.) to 
inspect the upper deck, the bridge, 
wardroom, and Scott’s cabin, 
which contains many relics of his 
voyages. 

The Discovery is moored at 
King's Reach, by the Victoria 
Embankment of the Thames. 


TEMPLES TO BE 
DROWNED 

Seventeen of Ancient Egypt's 
famous temples will be submerged 
by a new Nile dam at Helwan, 
south of Cairo. A project to 
irrigate two million acres of desert 
will be brought into being next 
year and will submerge part of 
the famous Valley of The Kings. 
Most of the temples there, 
affected by the scheme, are so 
huge that they cannot be moved 
and so will disappear. 



MOTOR SURVEY SHIP JOHN BISC0E HAS AGAIN 
SAILED TO THE FALKLAND ISLANDS WITH 
MAIL AND STORES FOR THE ANTARCTIC RESEARCH 
BASES. THIS MAY BE HER LAST TRIP, AS A NEW 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC SHIP IS NOW BEING BUILT. 
IN COMMISSION SINCE I948.THE JOHN BISC0E 
WAS BADLY DAMAGED BY ICE IN 1954. 


INCORRECT 



. 


ON THIS STAMP BARBADOS 
CLAIMS TO HAVE ERECTED 
THE FIRST MONUMENT TO 
NELSON IN 1813. IN FACT, 
A STATUE WAS SET UP 
IN HIS HONOUR IN 1808. 
IN MONTREAL. 



THE BERMUDAS , FIRST SIGHTED BY THE SPANISH 
JUAN BERMUDEZ. WERE ATONE TIME CALLED SOMMER 
ISLANDS, AFTER SIR GEORGE SOMERS (ORSOMMERS) WHO 
TOOK POSSESSION OF THEM FOR ENGLAND IN 1609. 
HIS PORTRAIT IS ON THE LEFT-HAND STAMP. ON THE 
OTHER STAMP IS A COIN OF THE TYPE CALLED HOG 
MONEY, USED ON THE ISLANDS IN THE 17™ CENTURY. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Bobby Ayre 



The consistent 

record in League 
football of Charlton 
Athletic is due to 
their manager’s eye 
for clever young 
players. Mr. Jimmy 
Seed seems to have 
unlimited supply, 
among them is Bobby 
Ayre. 


In’•■■1950' Bobby played at 
Wembley as a member of the 
Army Cadet Force. lie 
signed as an amateur for 
Newcastle, but his call-up for 
the R.A.F. followed quickly. 
Serving in the West country, 
he asked the Bath City 
manager for a trial, but Mr. 
Eddie Hapgood had many 
young players. * 


Next, the young airman put a 
similar request to Chippen¬ 
ham Town, managed by Mr. 
Tommy Dawson, who helped 
Charlton to win the Cup in 
1947. He was accepted and 
did so well that Mr. Dawson 
told him he would get him a 
trial with Charlton when lie 
was demobilised. Bobby 
Ayre joined them in 1952. 


He can play at outside-right, 
inside-right, or centre-for¬ 
ward. Only 5 feet 5 inches, 
he is very elusive and has a 
powerful shot. Before playing 
for Young England, he caught 
the eye of the Scottish selec¬ 
tors. But their inquiries 
revealed that he was born 
in Berwick, just 3 b miles 
inside the English border. 


MEXICO CITY’S STRANGE PLIGHT 


MEMORIAL TO 
CATTLE KING 

A lonely bush cattle track in 
Central. Australia has been named 
the Kidman Track after the 
Australian cattle king. Sir Sidney 
Kidman. Though he died 20 
years ago, he is not forgotten in 
the cattle country of inland 
Australia which he did so much 
to develop. * 

Sidney Kidman came up the 
hard way. His first job brought 
him a meagre 8s. a week; but it 
enabled him.to buy a horse for 
30s., and this he later exchanged 
for two more, only to sell them 
for £4 each. This was the first 
of many deals which were to 
make him a millionaire. 

His big chance came towards 
the end of last century. In Broken 
Hill he met a man who had just 
bought Owen Springs, a station of 
2000 square miles near Alice 
Springs. He paid £1000 for a half¬ 
share. In two years he owned the 
station, and before long 99 others. 

In 1902 came tragedy. In one 
devastating stroke, drought de¬ 
prived him of 35,000 head of 
cattle. But misfortune merely 
spurred him to greater efforts and 
he was soon on his feet again. 

KINDLY DEED 

Great wealth came to him, but 
it never robbed him of sympathy 
for his fellows. Riding one day 
past a homestead in the grip of 
drought he saw a tired woman 
struggling to pump water to keep 
her few cattle alive. Springing 
from his horse, he took over. 

When workmen arrived some 
weeks later to build a windmill, 
the woman was mystified; but not 
the workmen—they had done jobs 
like this before for Sidney 
Kidman. 

Sir Sidney Kidman (he was 
knighted in 1921) remained to the 
end a simple, kindly man, known 
and loved around every camp fire 
in outback Australia. 

He died in 1935. Now', 20 years 
later, the men who are cariying 
on his great work have named a 
cattle track after him. It is a 
fitting memorial. 


Mexico City, capital of the 
Republic of Mexico, is sinking to 
a lower level, as mentioned pre¬ 
viously in the C N. Now a corre¬ 
spondent living there tells its some 
interesting facts about this strange 
state of things. 

During the past 15 years or so 
many very tall buildings, one of 
them 42 storeys high, have gone 
up where previously Mexico City 
had hardly a single building over 
five or six storeys. 

For a building of many floors 
it is, of course, necessary to exca¬ 
vate many feet below the surface 
for its foundations. Unfortunately, 
Mexico City’s subsoil contains a 
lot of porous volcanic ash, the 
pores being filled with water. The 
moment any deep hole is dug the 
water from the exposed subsoil 
runs into the excavation and has 
to be pumped out till all the water 
from the surrounding subsoil has 
been eliminated. 

But even then, the subsoil 
below the bottom of the excava¬ 
tion is still soft. 

Therefore, piles 25 or 30 feet 
long have to be driven down to 


reach, and rest on, a solid layer 
at a still greater depth. Then the 
tall building goes up, supported 
by subsoil and piles. 

But after a while this porous 
subsoil, deprived of its water, 
begins to shrink and settle, leav¬ 
ing the building resting only on 
the piles. These may decay or 
become displaced, causing stresses 
and strains in the whole struc¬ 
ture. Cracks may develop .in the 
building and sometimes even a 
tilt. These may become worse as 
the result of further shrinking of 

BOYS’ BRIGADE WEEK 

Next week is Boys’ Brigade 
Week, a painstaking effort on the 
part of thousands of lads to raise 
funds for Britain’s oldest youth 
movement. 

Last year this effort produced 
£102,535—a record. This year 
socks are being firmly pulled up 
more vigorously than ever; the 
New Zealand lads, who had their 
week in July, beat their last year’s 
total by £1191, and our boys are 
determined not to be outdone. 

Good luck to the staunch B.B. 
lads—sure and steadfast! 


the soil, and also of the earth¬ 
quakes which Mexico suffers quite 
frequently. 

Civil engineers predict that, un¬ 
less remedies can be found, some 
buildings may collapse. 

Today Mexico City's surface is 
sinking in some places as much as 
19 inches a year, displacing the 
levels of sewers, water-pipes, and 
streets. As a counter-measure the 
government has sunk various 
wells in different parts of the city. 
Into these rainwater will be con¬ 
ducted, for reabsorption by the 
porous subsoil. It is thus hoped to 
make the subsoil swell to its 
former, level. 

Architects are now driving the 
foundation piles to a depth which 
falls several feet short of the solid 
lower layer. Thus the porous 
subsoil and the piles supporting 
the weight of the tall buildings 
will sink uniformly. 

In one building tanks have been 
installed at both ends of the base¬ 
ment. Should it tilt to one side 
the tanks at the opposite end will 
be filled with water to re-establish 
its correct horizontal level. 


TTie Children’s Newspaper, November 19, 1955 

STORY OF A 
CHAMPION 

As the last ball was struck in 
the men’s final of the 1954 
.Wimbledon Championships there 
was a great roar of applause from 
the crowd. That was nothing out 
of the ordinary, of course, but on 
this occasion the applause seemed 
to be particularly generous. And 
the reason was that the winner was 
Jaroslav Drobny, an old favourite 
of the Wimbledon crowd! 

His modesty and sportsmanship 
had endeared him to all tennis 
fans, and although he had several 
times seemed to have an excellent 
chance of winning he had never 
pulled it off. Then, when his kst 
opportunity was ■ thought gone, 
“Old Drob ” achieved success. 

Now, in Champion in Exile 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.), 
Drobny tells the story of his life 
—from his boyhood in Prague to 
that crowning triumph. 

EXPERT SKATER, TOO 

His father was the groundsman 
of a lawn tennis club where the 
courts were flooded in winter to 
make an artificial rink. By the 
time he was seven young Drobny 
was an expert skater as well as a 
fine tennis player; indeed, it was 
at ice-hockey that he first achieved 
fame; becoming the youngest 
player ever to represent Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Then came the tragedy of his 
country’s occupation by Germany. 
As one of his country's leading 
sportsmen, Drobny was able to 
continue his ice-hockey and, to a 
limited extent, tennis. The Rus¬ 
sians, too, when they liberated 
Czechoslovakia, encouraged him, 
for every success was good 
propaganda for the cause of 
Communism. 

In 1949, like many others, 
Drobny decided not to return to 
the land of his birth. After that 
“he followed the sun,” playing 
tennis all over the world. As a 
result, many are the tales he has 
to tell of the matches he has won 
and lost, and of the players he has 
encountered. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS—new picture-story of the great missionary (7) 



Livingstone was able at last to leave Bambarre. After inarching for some days across grassy In spite of Amur’s forebodings, Livingstone The people of Nyangwe, who had never before heard 
A trader gave him a young feiria’e gorilla plains, Livingstone met an Arab, Amur, who reached the great River Lualaba near the African of white men, were all afraid of him. Some ran 

which he found a charming pet, but he was told him the people ahead were cannibals who town of Nyangwe. His arrival must have seemed away at his approach and others stood watching 

obliged to hand it over to another trader to would certainly eat him, and that he should to him like an answer to prayer, for he had him suspiciously from a distance. He was unable 

take to Ujiji for him. The new servants who not proceed without at least 200 guns. The been having much trouble with his mutinous to obtain canoes for crossing the .wide river. He 

had arrived for him from the coast were un- explorer’s servants were very scared by this servants, and only three days before had written did not know then that a few of his servants were 

reliable people. They began by striking for story, but Livingstone considered Amur a noisy in his Journal: . . so many difficulties have spreading the malicious story that he only wanted 

higher wages, and he had difficulty in settling rum our-monger and, disregarding his advice, been put in my way I doubt whether the Divine . the canoes to go and kill the people living on the 
the dispute before he could resume his journey, continued his journey into unknown territory. favour and will is on my side.” other side of the river. 

Can Livingstone persuade these people that he is a man of peace? See next week ?s instalment * 
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Grand adventure serial 




School Beyond 
the Snows 

by Geoffrey Trease 


The Birdwood family have 
come to live in a houseboat on 
the lake in Buristan, in the 
Himalayas, where Mr. Birdwood 
has been made head of a new 
school. During the night some¬ 
one sets the boat adrift, and the 
current takes them towards a 
dangerous place called the Fangs 
of Death. 

8. Abandon Ship! 

TXThite-faced, Brian stumbled 
* * from the saloon and made 
for the stern, where his father 
was leaning all his weight on the 
home-made rudder. 

“Am I on the course Jen 
wants?”. called Mr. Birdwood 
cheerfully. “Can’t see a thing 
from here. But we’re moving 
forward at a good lick-” 

“It’s the current, dad. Can we 
possibly steer out of it?” 

“Why?” 

“It’s taking us down to the out¬ 
let. The map shows a river flow¬ 
ing out of the lake. I—I don’t 
like the look of it, dad.” 

Mr. Birdwood saw that his son 
was really shaken. .“What’s the 
precise trouble?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

Sickening thought 

“The map mentions waterfalls. 
And it looks like one of those 
nasty mountain gorges—like the 
ones we saw on the road to Dali- 
pur. If the currents carry us into 
one of those——” 

Brian did not finish his sen¬ 
tence. The very thought was so : 
sickening, he could not put it into 
words. The houseboat would be 
smashed to bits in one of those 
boiling torrents. ' 

Jen appeared at his elbow. She 
had seen the meaning of the map 
as plainly as he had. Her brown 
eyes were big with fright. 

There was a long silence. Mr. 
Birdwood was thinking furiously. 
At last he said: 


“I must go up and look. Hang 
on to this board, the two of you. 
We may get a chance to steer into 
the bank.” 

He jumped up the ladder which 
led to the upper deck. The rocky 
shores of the lake were now 
closing in fast on both sides of 



Mr. Birdwood’s arms shot sky¬ 
wards and grabbed 

them. In places the cliffs rose 
sheer. At least they were shel¬ 
tered from the wind, but that 
was the least of their worries. 
There had been less danger in 
the boisterous waves of the open 
lake than in the smooth green 
water over which they were now 
gliding faster and faster towards 
the outlet. 

“The Fangs of Death, eh?” Mr. 
Birdwood murmured to himself. 
“Not a bad name!” 

Sharp crags pointed skywards 
like church . steeples. Right or 
left, which' ever way he looked, 
there seemed no place where a 
boat could safely run aground—- 
even a boat which was under 
normal control: As for their own 
craft, it was almost helpless in the 
grip of the current. It had seemed 
a good idea to lash that stout 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD A6er,es 


of forty 



40, Simca (French) 
r J 1 His most successful small 
car has an engine of 
1221 c.c. giving 45 b.h.p. at 
4500 revs. It gives a top speed 
of 70 m.p.h. 

The Simca has a front inde¬ 


pendent suspension by coil 
springs and wishbone. Like all 
Continental cars it is noted for 
its ability to maintain long 
periods of effortless fast 
motoring on the long, straight 
roads. 


piece of board to the stern of the 
boat, but Mr. Birdwood was now 
rather doubtful whether it was 
having much, if any, effect. Cer¬ 
tainly it was quite ineffective to 
change the course of the boat to 
any great degree, but it was all 
they had. They glided on in the 
grip of the ■ current which was 
taking them ever nearer .to the 
waterfall. 

It was the ugliest situation he 
had ever faced—even during the 
war. For in his worst moments 
then he had never had the lives 
of his wife and children at stake 
as well as his own. He tried to 
keep his voice calm and uncon¬ 
cerned. 

“I’ll, stay up here a bit,” he 
called down to Brian and Jen. 
“Keep the rudder as it is until I 
give you a shout. I don’t know 
yet whether it will be left or right, 
but, which ever it is, I want you 
to look lively.” He raised his 
voice to bring his wife and Bill 
on deck—they had been below, 
rummaging for more old clothes 
to burn as smoke-signals. The 
time for that was past. He wanted 
the whole family outside where 
he could see them. 

No argument! 

“ All be ready to jump,” he 
ordered. “If I see any low place 
on either bank, we’ll do our best 
to reach it. Then it’ll be ‘jump,’ 
everybody, if I give the word. 
Abandon ship.” 

“But, darling-” Mrs. Bird- 

wood’s blue eyes were aghast. 
“What about the boat? All our 
things?” 

“We'll moor the boat,” he said, 
though in his heart he did not 
think they would find anything to 
moor it to. “The thing is, every¬ 
one out on the bank first. No 
argument! And don’t worry 
about getting your feet wet if you 
have to. We’ve still got to find 
a place, anyhow.” 

He scanned the banks anxiously. 
They were closer now—much 
closer—but they were no more 
friendly. They were cliffs rather 
than banks. They were the be¬ 
ginnings of the gorge. The lake 
Had slipped away astern. It was 
the river now down which the 
houseboat was gliding with in¬ 
creased speed. 

Waterfall ahead 

“What's that noise, daddy?” 
called Bill. 

“Not sure,” said Mr. Birdwood. 
But his heart went cold within 
him. It was a deep, distant 
rumble—like thunder, except that 
it went on and on. They must be 
getting near the first of the water¬ 
falls which Brian had seen on the 
map. It would be a biggish fall, 
if the noise was any indication. 
Not that the size mattered. An 
English weir would have been big 
enough to capsize the houseboat. 
And what chance would even the 
strongest swimmer have in a place 
like this? 

“Oh, look, there’s a bridge,” 
Bill called again. 

Everyone looked up with sud¬ 
den hope. Hope—because nobody, 
even young Bill, was any longer 
unaware of the awful peril which 
was closing in upon them. Little 
was said, but each member of the 
family knew that they were very 
near to death. 

Continued on jije 10 
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^ BRICKPLAYER 


BRICK AND 
MORTAR BUILDING 
KIT AND ACCESSORIES 

The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required 
shapes, mortar, roofing, plastic windows and doors, plans and 
instruction booklet. All models are architect designed to “ O ” 

gauge scale. Buildings 


Brickplayer Kit 3 ----- - 26/- 

Brickplayer Kit 4.48/9 

Kit 3A converting Kit 3 into Kit 4 26/- 

Brickplayer Farm Kit.58/3 

2000 Bricks Box.55/- 

Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in low- 
priced packs. Windows 
and Doors obtainable 

singly- 


can be permanent or 
dismantled by merely 
water and 
used again 



soaking in 
the bricks 
and again. 

Obtainable from good 
toyshops and depart¬ 
mental stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, 
write for leaflet and address 
of nearest stockist to: 

J. W. SPEAR 
& SONS LTD. 

Dept. C, Enfield, Middlesex 


YOUR IDEAL XMAS GIFT 



DEPOSIT AND 

REAL RADIO! “ 


Send4d. for XMAS Coloured Catalogue. 


REAL RADIO 
NOT A TOY! 

tial. Idea! for 



Real Microscope 


★ For all students and school 
work. ★ Enlarges up to 50 times. _ 

★ Rack and pinion focusing. ' 

★ Complete with slides and speci* 
men box. 

★Forceps 

and full in- {/* post. 
structions. ^ 

8j"x 3" X 2i*. 


© 


C.O.D. ext. 


MYSTIFY EVERYONE ? 

SETs 


RECEPTION— 

Earphones essen* CONJURING 

Invalids, Private lUtening" “radii Coital™« s assor ^ n ™J c ?' 
minded boys, etc. NO ELEC-IjnttructionSsuitffilo? 

TRICITY, NO BATTERIES.! all ages. 

Works anywhere. A" x 2" x A"., LARGER SIZES— 

1 If, rnn pvtn many more tricks 15/3 

l/o. UU.D. extia. 'ana 18/6. Post 1/6. 

C.O.D. extra. 

(Dept. CNP36), 623/7 Holloway Rd. 


8'11 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 



rius vs nrifj 

post . 

C.O.D. ext. ffSSW 

London, N.19 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 




Vf > 1 

e 4 W- 

S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Iiarvcy Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, YV.I. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
lhat Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


k 

J Teacher’s Name. 
I Address_ 



l 


-, 

-1 

....I 

DSjCNll l 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to M years of age. 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar : 

MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C23), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


8 NEW Q.E. ISSUES 




WRIGHT S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 47), 29-31 


To all asking to see our 
“QUALITY” Approvals. Send 2£d. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our Postage. 
(Without Approvals price 1/3.) 
School Clubs catered for. If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/*. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card listing 
fine gifts. Approvals sent monthly. 
Meet us on Stand 23 at London 
Stamp Exhibition next January. 
(Post Dept. Est. 1897.) 

Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


r 1000 JSSS 8/3 T 

ALL DIFFERENT 
250, 1/10; 500, 4/-J 2,000, 20/-. 

Br. Empire: 300 6/-; 500 14/-; l.OuO 40/-. 
25 Belgian Cola. 2/- I 10 S. W. Africa 1/3 
10 Iceland 1/- 100 Turkey 3/8 

200 Hungary 2/8 I 20 Triangulars 2/3 

Clearance lots: 5/-; 10/-; £1. LISTS FRE V* 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible prices. 

H. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Road, Wickersley, Rotherham 


THE “TREBLE” CUT PACKET 

(A) Transport Packet. Stamps showing 
planes. Ships, Train, Helicopter, Tram, etc. 
<B) Unusual packet of Morocco Agencies, 
catalogued at 2/7. (C) 50 Difierent World 
stamps. Not just one gift, but ALL THREE 
will be sent to applicants for our Discount 
Approval Selections. Please enclose postage. 

ANTHONY A. WALES, 

165 RUSIIAMS ROAD, HORSHAM. SUSSEX. 

PR IT ANGLO-FRENCH SELECTION 

r ncx OF PICTORIALS 

1 . England: 1 Geo. VI obsolete 2/6 
II.M.S. VICTORY, catalogued 9d. 

2. France: 3 1953 large stamps catalogued 
1/2. TAPESTRY (25 fr.), BOOK BIND¬ 
ING (30 fr.) and JEWELLERY (50 fr.). 

This worthwhile selection to all sending 
2'.d. postage- for Approvals. Send for 
Monthly selections. 

Discount - - Free Gift - 

Personal attention 
Send NOW: S. REY (CN). 

205 Barnsole Road; Gillingham, Kent 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a 1 cl. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. - 
. Send 2Id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. IVtacD AVID <S= SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets in clean condition 



50 Aeroplanes . 

. 2/6 

50 Animals . . 

. 3/- 

50 Soldiers . . , 

. 2/5 

50 Cricketers . . 

. 2/6 

50 Cycling . . . 

. 2/6 

50 Motor Cars . 

. 2/6 


50Birds. 3/6 
50 Lighthouses .... 2/6 50 Ships. 2/6 
50 Railway Engines. . 6/- 50Navy. 2/6 
50 Do You Know ? . 2/6 50 Dogs . 3 h 
50 Kings & Queens .3/- 48 Views. 2 )- 
Send 6d. for Catalogue. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/— ; 100 different 7/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.l. Callers Welcome 


Air Stamps XT'.?'" 

Free 1 different countries 

A A GU • f ree ( 0 all requesting our 
fine Approvals. Send 2Jd. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept, c), 

107 Rydens Rd., Walton-cn-TLames, Surrey. 


WIGWAMS in «>o% 

NYLON 


PURE 

HEAVY 

Strong collap¬ 
sible alloy 
frame. No 
centre polo. 



pegs required. 


Plus 1/6 Post & Pkg. 

Will stand anywhere 
indoors or outdoors, no 
Shelters 4/5 children. A 


wonderful gift, the kids will love it. 

FAIRDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. UN7) 
149 Kilburn High Rd., London, N.W.6. 

Callers welcomed. Money refund guarantee. 
C.Q.J). extra. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Here is a Game where victory or defeat 
depends upon the skill of the player with 
Finger-tip control., 

Played with 22 
miniature men. ball 
MAONETIH and goals. All the 

mnuNt i io , thriUs of rea i Foot . 

INFLUENCE 1 ban - Dribbling, 
inrbvcnvc, , corner and penalty 

DICE OR 
BLOWING 


NO 


kicks, offside, goal 
saves, etc. Colours 
of all League Clubs 
available. 

Prices: 10/1; 20/1; 48/8 Post Free, or 
send stamp for full details and Order Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


]\J[adeleine Wooller, of the 
Spartan Ladies A.C., has been 
awarded the Lady Noel Curtis 
Bennett Trophy as the outstanding 
woman athlete of Middlesex dur¬ 
ing the past season. Madeleine 
won the National junior, the 
Southern junior, and the Middle¬ 
sex senior cross-country titles; she 
was also the county half-mile 
champion, was one of five English 
girls to run the mile in under five 
minutes, and gained her' inter¬ 
national vest against Russia in 
Moscow. 

Australian Rules 

^ sport rarely played in this 
country will be seen at Cam¬ 
bridge on Saturday when the 
annual Oxford versus Cambridge 
“Australian Rules” football 
match takes- place. This code 
is one of the three forms of 
Rugby played Down Under (the 
others being Rugby League and 
Rugby Union). The Rules game 
has teams of I8-a-side, and goals 
of four posts—two tall uprights 
with no cross-bar and a smaller 
post on either side of these. 
The oval ball is punted between 
the posts after a “mark” (a fair 
catch) is made. A goal, worth six 
points, is scored if the ball passes 
between the tall uprights, and a 
“behind,” worth one point, is 
scored when the ball goes 
between the upright and the small 
post. 


Continued from page 9 

The thought of a bridge cheered 
them for a moment. A bridge 
might mean some kind of support 
rising from mid-river—something 
they might seize hold of before 
they were carried by. .Their hearts 
sank when they saw what kind of 
bridge it was, though it was just 
what they might have expected in 
Buristan. 

ft was a slender foot-bridge of 
ropes and branches, slung like a 
hammock from cliff to cliff. Its 
two ends were perhaps forty feet 
above the water, though it sagged 
considerably in the middle. 

Suddenly Mr. Birdwood let put 
a shout. “This may give us a 
chance.” 

Successful grab 

“What are you going to do, 
dad?” Brian called above the 
rumble of the waterfall ahead 

Mr. Birdwood did not answer. 
With a set face, measuring the 
height of the bridge, he was stand¬ 
ing at the forward end of the 
upper deck. His arms were half- 
raised, ready for action. 

Would the bridge be too high 
above his head? It was hard to 
judge. Anyone who has ever 
ridden on the top of a bus, 
approaching a low bridge, knows 
that the bridge is always higher 
than it looks. With teeth clenched, 
the headmaster waited to know. 
Then, as the houseboat came 
gliding down in mid-stream, his 
arms shot skywards and grabbed. 

Thank Heaven! His powerful 
hands closed round the first of 
the ropes on which the footway 


Tilts weekend a party of 
English international bad¬ 
minton players will fly to Den¬ 
mark to compete in the open 
championships there. The team 
will include John Best (Kent), 
Tony Jordan (Cheshire), and that 
fine women's doubles. pair. Miss 
Iris Cooley and Mrs. June Tim- 
perley of Surrey. John Best will 
also join a Kent team that is to 
meet Jutland at Aalborg next 
week. 


A mile at six 



Margaret Whittam, of Nelson in 
Lancashire, is only six years old, 
but she can already swim 72 
lengths of the Burnley swimming 
pool, or just over one mile. 


rested. He braced himself against 
the deck. The houseboat moved 
on a little way, the bridge swung 
away under the strain—then it 
stopped, bent like a bow, and the 
houseboat trembled to a stand¬ 
still. 

“Up here—all of you!” roared 
Mr. Birdwood. His temples were 
beaded with moisture, the muscles 
stood out on his arms. His 
whole body was rigid with the 
tremendous effort of holding on 
against the pressure of the 
current. 

Losing battle 

“Let's" all hold!” cried Mrs. 
Birdwood. 

“No! Get on to the bridge. 
Quick—I can’t hold on for ever.” 

They had been warned not to 
argue. Second by second, Mr. 
Birdw-ood was losing his battle 
with the tireless river. Groaning 
with the strain, he was staggering 
backwards along the length of the 
deck. Backwards, step by step, 
as though the bridge were push¬ 
ing him. 

“Come on, mummy,” begged 
Jen, “and hang on like grim 
death!” 

“Brian!” panted their father. 
“What on earth are you doing? 
Get on to that bridge at once!” 

“Right you are, dad! We’re all 
on but you now. Up you come!” 

Mr. Birdwood swung himself up 
to safety. The bridge rocked 
sickeningly, and the houseboat, set 
free, plunged on its way beneath 
them. 

To be continued 


Trank Tyson, the Northants and 
England fast bowler who 
recently gained his B.A. degree, 
is spending the winter touring the 
country, with his county team¬ 
mate Keith Andrew, showing a 
film of the 1954-55 Australian 
tour. They took the film them¬ 
selves on their cine cameras. 

Changing the 
batsman’s paradise 

Alterations to the top deck of 
the East Mound stand at the 
Oval will enable nearly 1000 more 
spectators to watch cricket at this 
famous Test ground next season. 
Experiments are also being made 
at Northampton, where part of 
the pitch is being relaid and re¬ 
sown in an effort to make the 
wickets more lively. For some 
years now the Northampton pitch 
has been known as a “batsman’s 
paradise,” and even Frank Tyson, 
the county’s fast bowler, could 
extract little help from it. We 
may see a change next season. 

Jim McConnon, the Glamorgan 
and England off-break bowler, 
may not play first-class cricket 
again. He has resigned from the 
Welsh county to take up a 
business appointment, and may go 
into league cricket. Durham 
born, McConnon might have be¬ 
come an outstanding footballer, 
but injury while playing with 
Aston Villa forced him to for¬ 
sake the game. Injury has also 
prevented hint achieving the 
highest honours in cricket, for 
although he was a member of the 
1954-55 M.C.C. team to Australia, 
he had to return before the end 
of the tour for treatment to a 
badly damaged finger. 


Together again 



After being separated for. two 
years, the Farrington twins, Ann 
and Jane, both officers in the 
W.R. A.C., have been posted to the 
same camp at Guildford, Surrey, 
and enjoy a game of hockey 
together. 

Jiie London Sportswriters’ 
Association .has chosen John 
Disley, British 3000-metre steeple¬ 
chase. champion, as Sportsman of 
the Year. During the past season 
Disley beat all the leading Euro¬ 
pean steeplechasers. 


SCHOOL BEYOND THE SNOWS 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


GLORY OF THE PLEIADES 


^he south-east sky is now excep¬ 
tionally brilliant with stellar 
radiance in the late evening and, 
heralding the grand array of con¬ 
stellations that are coming to 
adorn our winter night ski^s, the 
fine star-cluster of the Pleiades 
may be seen high in the south¬ 
east. 

The six or seven stars percep¬ 
tible to the unaided eye seem to 
cover only little more of the sky 
than does the Full Moon but 
within that apparent area are 
thousands of great suns whose 
light, uniting with that of the 
stellar giants visible to the eye, 
provides that soft radiance that is 
referred to in the Book of Job as 
the “sweet influence of the 
Pleiades.” 

But the ancients knew of no 
more than seven stars until the 
coming of Galileo’s first telescope 
three and a half centuries ago. 

STARS TO BE SEEN 

The Pleiades will be found be¬ 
tween 7 and 9 o’clock, and the 
individual stars may be identified 
from the accompanying star-map. 
The present dark nights when the 
Moon is absent will be best for 
observation, but even then only 
six stars can be seen by most 
observers though a seventh may 
be glimpsed by those with very 
keen sight. If only a small opera- 
glass be used, however, as many 
as 30 stars will come into view; 
good binoculars will reveal up¬ 


wards of 50. Astronomical tele¬ 
scopes will increase this number 
to many hundreds of sparkling 
stellar points, and photographs 
taken through the most powerful 
telescopes reveal upwards of 2000 
stars. 

Thus we find that there are as 
many stars concentrated within this 
apparently small area of the 
Pleiades, as can be seen over the 
whole sky with the naked eye on 
a brilliant star-lit night, 


A$terope+* ^ 

Taygeta 

Maid* ■ , * 


P/eione 

Alcyone 


Electro 


las Me rope 


Chief stars of Pleiades 

Actually the cubic area occu¬ 
pied by the suns of the Pleiades 
is so vast that it would take a ray 
of light something like 30 years 
to cross it. Within such an area 
round our Sun there are about 20 
stars, not all bright ones, which 
gives us some idea of the stellar 
glory of the heavens surrounding 
any one of the Pleiades, which 
has some 2000 brilliant suns. 

This glorious region of the 
Pleiades, however, is at an average 
distance of about 325 light-years’ 
journey, about 20 million times 


farther than our Sun. Therefore, 
all that we see with the naked eye 
are a few of the brightest stars; 
these are speeding away south¬ 
wards through our Universe to¬ 
gether with the whole of that vast 
congregation of suns and worlds, 
the Pleiades Cluster. 

The greatest among all these is 
Alcyone, which radiates about 400 
times more light and heat than 
our Sun. The others, Merope, 
Electra, Maia, Taygeta, and Atlas 
are but little smaller than Alcyone 
—a collection of giant helium-en¬ 
veloped and highly incandescent 
suns. 

ADDED GRANDEUR 

These are usually all that arc 
perceptible to our unaided eyes. 
Gelaeno can only be seen by 
observers with very keen. eye¬ 
sight. The two seventh magnitude 
stars composing Asterope usually 
need some optical help, as does 
Pleione. 

An added grandeur to all this 
stellar glory, is shown on photo¬ 
graphs taken through powerful 
telescopes. It is the curving 
streams of filmy light which en¬ 
velope these stars and extends 
throughout much of the regions in 
between. 

This light would appear to 
come from vast volumes of cos¬ 
mic matter or dust which is lit 
up by the intense helium light of 
these great suns and other sources 
of radiation. G. F. M. 


-C N Competition Corner- 
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10s. NOTES TO BE WON! 

'C'vervone needs extra pocket money as Christmas approaches . . . 

and here is your opportunity to win some ! There is a 10s. Note 
waiting for each of the ten winners of this week’s simple competition, 
as well as 5s. Postal Orders for ten runners-up. All boys and girls under 
17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands may enter 
—and entry to the competition is free ! 

The puzzle here is a simple test of observation. Illustrated below are 
the seeds of eight common British trees, and we want you to tell us 
from which tree each seed comes. To help you, here is a list which 
includes all the answers : 

Lime, Horse Chestnut, Elderberry, Elm, Hazel, Palm Willow, Ash, 
Birch, Oak, Sweet Chestnut, Poplar, Pine, Sycamore, Yew. 

Make a neat numbered list of your eight answers on a postcard or 
piece of plain paper, add your full name, age, and address, then ask a 
parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work. Post to : 

C N Competition No. .38, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, November 29, the closing date. 

Ten-shilling Notes will be awarded for the .ten entries which are 
correct, or most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according to 
age. Five-shilling Postal Orders for the ten next best. The Editor’s 
decision must be accepted as final. 
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The FINEST Christmas Present 

Hercules 


New, Original & Exclusive 
2 -Tone Styling ! 
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But, of course, it must be a 
Hercules—the dream bicycle 
for all Boys and Girls. The most 
exciting and glamorous gift under the 
Tree any youngster could wish for. And 
Parents, on Christmas Day, tell your 
boy or girl this: “Hercules has been 
tested in action in leading National and 
Continental events”—that is why Hercules 
is The Finest Bicycle Built To-day. Send 
for NEW Leaflet to Dept. C.N., The 
Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., 
Aston, Birmingham, 6. 


‘JEEP’ For ages 7-9, according 
to height. Frame: IS in. Adult- 
Size Tubing. Standard Finish 
Black Enamel. Boy's £l3.l3.6d. 
Girl's £ 13.18.6d. ( with chainguard) 
Green, Blue or Red small extra. 



1 NEW YORKER * Here's glamour 
for the teeners! The 'New Yorker 9 
with a 19 in. frame. “ Spra - 
Bonderized" for rust resistance. 
Hercules 3'Speed gear with 
Her-cu-ir.atic Handlebar Control. 
Dunlop White Walled Tyres! 
Finished in Flamboyant Ruby with 
Cream Head and 
Peaks a nddo able 
Gold lining. For 
older girls and 
boys. £19.3.6d* 
Dyno Hub and 
D.B.U. extra. 



Give them a present of The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 
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WISHFUL THINKING 

Johnny often bought presents 
for his little sister, and he 
was telling his friend Tommy 
about one of them. 

“I got a budgerigar for my 
sister yesterday,” he said. 

“H’m," muttered Tommy 
thoughtfully, “I wouldn’t mind 
exchanging my sister for one.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

spindle tree, made conspicuous 
by its pretty pink seed vessels. 
Despite its name, it usually takes 
the form of a hedgerow shrub, 
although 
o c c asionally 
s p e c i mens 
reach 30 feet. 

During 
Spring, t h e 
^spindle’s 
greenish- 
white flowers 
will be 
It is in autumn 
and winter that it attracts atten¬ 
tion. Then the fairy-like fruits 
hang from long stalks. They are 
firm and deeply grooved, making 
four pink lobes. When ripe these 
split, revealing four orange cases, 
each of which contains a crimson 
seed. The lovely fruits are eagerly 
eaten by birds. 

Spindle wood has been put to 
various uses, notably the making 
of spindles. 

WHAT IS THE TEAM ? 

In the following paragraph the 
words in italic are an anagram of a 
famous football club. Which one? 

J'he South American Boa Con¬ 
strictor grows to a length of 
15 feet. It may capture an animal 
the size of a sheep. It is not a 
bit of use for a victim to try to 
escape once enveloped in those 
deadly coils. The flesh of the snake 
is eaten by natives; it resembles 
veal. Aim \-cr in column 5 


scarcely noticed. 


Tiny cycle 



Siegfried Marchita, of Billy 
Smart's circus, takes a trip 
through Blackheath, Kent, on 
his tiny pocket-sized cycle 


SLUMBER-TIME - 

When the swallows all have 
flown. 

And trees their leaves have shed. 
Little woodland creatures know 
It’s time they went to bed. 

Badger goes below the earth, 

A sleepy, plump old chap. 

Squirrel curls up in his drey 
And takes a nice long nap. 

Into stacks of hay or corn, 

Voles and field-mice creep. 
Underneath a pile of leaves. 

Old hedgehog falls asleep. 
Through the- cold, wet winter 
months. 

Safe from frost and rain. 

Snug and dry they will remain, 
Till Spring returns again! 

MODERN TIMES 
Young Tommy gazed wide-eyed 
with amazement at an object 
he saw in a shop window. It had 
a brass face with a projection sur¬ 
rounded by numerals. 

“What is it?” he asked the 
shopkeeper. 

“A sundial.” 

“What does it do?” 

“It is put in the garden in such 
a way that the shadow cast by 
the sun will show the hour of the 
day.” 

“Gracious! Whatever will they 
invent next?” 


JACKO HAS THE LAST LAUGH 



Jacko and Chimp had been to the Zoo and hired two very big tortoises to 
ride. They mounted them and set olf for a leisurely trip. They found their 
journey so pleasant that they failed to notice how the time had passed. 
“ We’d better turn back,” said Chimp when they realised it was late, and began 
the return trip. But Jacko’s tortoise, obviously very tired, decided to have 
a rest, and before long Chimp had disappeared from view with a chuckle 
at Jacko’s dilemma. Later, however. Chimp and his mount were shaken 
out of their sedate stroll when Jacko sped past! A little trolley cart had 
enabled him to overtake bis chum 1 


IRON CONSTITUTION 
“You must have had grand 
holiday weather in Spain to 
get so sunburned,” said George to 
his friend. 

“Sunburned?” replied Alfie in¬ 
dignantly. "It rained all the time. 
This is rust.” 


SPORTING PUZZLE , ’ 

■'The initial letters of these seven objects, correctly arranged, spell a 
A popular girls’ sport, what is it ? Answer in column 5 



DEAD END JOB 

J’he story is told of Calvin 
Coolidge refusing to be 
considered for a second term as 
President of the United States. 
He was asked , why he did not 
wish to stand again, and he 
replied: "No chance of advance¬ 
ment.” 

BEDTIME TALE 


TEAM SPIRIT 

“JJave you written out your 
list of the country’s greatest 
men?” asked teacher to the boy 
with a far-away look. 

“Nearly finished now, sir,” re¬ 
plied Arthur, “but I’m just a little 
puzzled as to whom I should 
make the outside-left.” 


BILLY’S CLEAN SWEEP 


“Qh dear,” sighed Mummy, 
"look at the leaves from the 
big elm tree; all over the front 
porch again.” 

“ I know,” said Daddy when 
Mummy told him on his return 
home. “I clear them up at the 
weekend and by the time I can 
do it again the following week¬ 
end there seem to be just as many 
-as before. I’ll have another go on 
Saturday.” 

The leaves were still thick on 
the porch when Billy came home 
fronuschool next day. Mummy 
' was cleaning the hall. 

“Hallo, Billy,” she said. “Starv¬ 
ing, as usual? I’ll put the kettle 
on, and just finish the hall, then 
we’U have tea.” 


As she went into the kitchen, 
Billy eyed the vacuum cleaner 
thoughtfully. Then he opened the 
front door,' switched on the 
cleaner, and in no time at all the 
leaves were disappearing like 
magic. 

“This is the way to get rid of 
leaves,” he chuckled. “Better than 
sweeping them into heaps and 
having the wind blow them 
away.” 

Billy may have thought so, but 
Mummy had quite different views 
when she came out of the kitchen 
and found her vacuum cleaner 
stuffed tight with wet leaves. And 
so had Daddy when he was asked 
to -clean it that evening. Billy 
still feels he is not appreciated. 
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HOWLERS 

People go about Venice in 
gorganzolas. 

A Red Indian’s wife is called a 
Squaw and his children are 
called his Squawkers. 

A philospher is a man who 
makes the best of a bad job, 
Socrates was called a philospher 
because he didn’t worry much 
when he was poisoned. 

The feminine of bachelor is 
lady-in-waiting. 

. Paraffin is the next order of 
angels above seraphims. 

A metaphor is a thing you 
shout through. 
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SLIPPER BALL GAME 

Y noisy and exciting game is 
slipper ball. Arrange >our 
players in two equal sides, seated 
on chairs. . Any number from 
eight to 20 a side can take part. 
Beginning at opposite ends of the 
lines, each player is given a 
number, from one onwards. 

The teams, which we will cal! 
A and B, should be about five 
feet apart. At each end place a 
chair to form a goal, and on it 
lay a soft slipper. In the middle, 
on the floor,' place a rubber ball. 

When the leader calls out a 
number, say “Sevens!” the two 
players having that number run 
to fetch a slipper and with it each 
tries to knock the ball into his 
opponent’s goal. When the player 
from A side knocks the ball into 
B’s goal, he scores a point for his 
side. 

As there is likely to be a 
scuffle, players should be in¬ 
structed to keep on their feet. A 
time limit should be set (say half 
a minute) for each bout, and if 
no goal is scored in that time, a 
whistle should be blown and the 
two players return to their, seats. 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

, lb, 2b, 3c, 4b, Sa 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 


What »a the team ? 

Bristol City 

Sporting puzzle 
Nut, oye, tyro, bat, 
anvil, lid, leaf—net¬ 
ball 
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Be sure to build 

with MINmRIX 
this Christmas! 



Here is the toy to bring you 
hours of fun and enjoyment 
—building wonderful models with 
MINIBRIX—the all-rubber inter¬ 
locking building bricks. Educa¬ 
tional, unbreakable, safe and 
hygienic . . . the ideal gift for this 
Christmas and all the year round. 

Obtainable from all toy shops and de¬ 
partmental stores—including Army and 
Navy Stores, Bentalls, Branches ofBinns 
Ltd., Gamages, Harrods, Hamleys, 
Jenners, Kendal Milne, Selfridges, etc. 


The famous interlocking system 


MINIBRIX is available in 
sets from Junior, l to 7. 
Any set right through the 
series can be enlarged 
by purchasing Accessory 
Sets or spare parts. 



Regd. Trade Mark 

THE WORLD’S FINEST TOY! 

PREMO RUBBER CO. LTD • PETERSF1ELD ■ HANTS • ENGLAND 







































